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either policy. What every one must condemn, in the light of
history, is our failure to reach any decision at all about the
Spanish war and on our own proper action in regard to it.
As a result we alienated ourselves simultaneously from Russia,
France, and Italy. We showed ourselves wedded neither to
principles nor to self-interest. As in the case of the Rhineland,
we lost a great diplomatic and military opportunity without
securing to ourselves the respect which comes to those who hold
steadfastly even to false principles. The Spanish war provided
us with a remarkable chance either to break the Rome-Berlin
Axis or to organize an at least apparently powerful coalition
against it. Leaving moral and political principles altogether
on one side, we neglected both chances. We rejected them,
not because we set principles above the national interest, but
because we were quite unable to decide what our principles were
or where our interest lay.

In March 1938, while the Spanish Civil War was at its height
and relations between Britain, France, and Russia were very
strained, Hitler invaded Austria.

This stroke was the direct consequence of the British Govern-
ment's support of Abyssinia and the French Government's
support of the revolutionary side in the Spanish Civil War.
These two policies, the first feebly and irresolutely opposed by
France, the second feebly and irresolutely opposed by ourselves,
had finally alienated Italy and had driven her, to escape
isolation, into the arms of Germany. There are strong grounds
for believing that, even at the eleventh hour, Italy would have
preferred to remain with France and Great Britain, but Italy
was committed, by virtue of her fear and hatred of Bolshevism,
to the cause of General Franco, and the French Popular Front
Government, trusting as implicitly to Russia as did the bourgeois
French Government of 1914, were not to be shaken from their
support of General Franco's enemies. At the instigation of
Great Britain, a Non-intervention Committee was formed on
which the principal interveners, Italy, Russia, and France,
were solemnly represented. It was not an edifying spectacle
and gave encouragement to no one but Hitler, who saw Great
Britain involved for the hundredth time in a sterile policy of
reluctant acquiescence in illegalities which were so open as to